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THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, WITH 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


The Poetical Works of William Collins. 12mo. Pickering. 
Tuts is one of the series of publications, to which Mr Pickering, 
with no unpleasing pedantry, has given the epithet of Aldine. 
Aldus was the great elegant publisher of his day, and Mr Pick- 
ering is ambitious of being thought his follower. He adopts his 
device in the title-page, with a motto calculated to mystify the 
unlearned,—Aldi Discipulus Anglus; to wit, Aldus’s English Dis- 
ciple. We like this, because we like anything that has faith in books, 
or elegance of choice; but inasmuch as originality is a good addi- 
tion to it, we should have preferred a device of Mr Pickering’s own. 
Aldus’s dolphin is very weil done, and threatens in good earnest 
style something invisible in the corner ; but it is somewhat heavy. 
Mr Taylor the printer, a man of liberal knowledge, has a device of 
his own,—a hand pouring oil into the midnight lamp; and Mr 
Valpy has another, not so good, a digamma (the Greek F), which 
looks very like an improvement upon a gallows. It seems as if it | 
were intended to hang two commentators instead of one, or the | 
parson with his clerk underneath him. Mr Pickering should have 
given us some elegant novelty, combining a reference to old times | 
with an allusion to modern advancement. 

The edition of Collins is such a one as the lovers of a poet are 
fond of. There are notes to the poetry (by Langhorne) if not 
always deep, yet loving and abundant. . Sir Egerton Brydges has 
furnished a criticism of the same character: there is a Life to match, 
chiefly drawn from a late one by Mr Dyce, in which the various 
scattered notices that have appeared since the Life by Johnson, 
have been collected; and what is best of all, there is, for the first 
time, a portrait. Nothing, to be sure, is said of its authenticity ; 
it is only stated to be “ from a drawing formerly in the possession 
of William Seward, Esq.”’: but we have love, wad are willing to 
take for granted. The portrait is in the poet’s fourteenth year, and 
exhibits, we think, internal evidence of authenticity, being clouded, 
in the midst of its beauty, with a look of pride and passion. There 
is also a thick, stuffed look, in the cheeks and about the eyes, as if 
he had been overfed; no uncommon cause, however mean a one, 
of many a trouble in after life. We were going to say the “ unfor- 
tunate” poet; but we dare not say it; for Collins, though unhappy 
as aman, has not been unfortunate asa poet. A poet’s success is 
his immortality; a real poet, like Collins, would probably feel that 








lives in his works,—in the thoughts that survive among us. He 
is not the perishable body, but the immortal soul. The misfor- 
tunes of the individual before us ended in his bequeathing us the 


precious little golden volume, in which he lives and delights us for 
ever. 


We proceed to lay before our readers the notices above mention- 
ed, which are not to be found in Johnson, and which will be read 
by the poet’s admirers with intense interest. We have then to offer 
another word or two upon a point, which has not yet received a 
satisfactory solution. 

The first extract is from the letter of a friend of the poet, who 
knew him at the University; the next from another, who appears 
to have been a tradesman in Bond street. Collins often spent 
some time in his house; and it will be observed in the former 
extract, that he lodged some time in a house at the corner of King’s 
Square Court, Soho. These are additions to our localities. 

“As he brought with him (for so the whole turn of his conver- 
sation discovered) too high an opinion (says his University friend) 
of his school acquisitions, and a sovereign contempt for all academic 
studies and discipline, he never looked with any complacency on 

1s situation in the University, but was always complaining of the 
dullness of a college life. In short, he threw up his demyship, and, 
going to London, commenced a man of the town, spending his time 


and was romantie enough to suppose that his superior abilities 
would draw the attention of the great world, by means of whom he 
was to make his fortune. 

“In this pleasurable way of life, he soon wasted his little pro- 
perty, and a considerable legacy left him by a maternal uncle, a 
colonel in the army, to whom the nephew made a visit in Flanders 
during the war. While on this tour, he wrote several entertainin 
letters to his Oxford friends, some of which I saw. In London 
met him often, and remember he lodged in a little house with a 
Miss Bundy, at the corner of King’s Square court, Soho, now a 
warehouse, for a long time together. When poverty overtook him, 
poor man, he had too much sensibility of temper to bear with his 
misfortunes, and so fell into a most deplorable state of mind. How 
he got down to Oxford, Ido not know; but | myself saw him 
under Merton wall, in a very affecting situation, struggling, and con- 
veyed by force, in the arms of two or three men, towards the parish 
of St Clement, in which was a house that took in such unhappy 
objects: and, I always understood, that not long after he died in 
confinement, but when, or where, or where he was _ buried, I never 
knew. 

“Thus was lost to the world this unfortunate person, in the 
prime of life, without availing himself of fine abilities, which, pro- 
perly improved, must have raised him to the top of any profession, 
and have rendered him a blessing to his friends, and an ornament 
to his country.* 

“ Without books, or steadiness and resolution to consult them, if 
he had any, he was always planning schemes for elaborate publica- 
tions, which were carried no further than the drawing up proposals 
for subscriptions, some of which were published ; and iu particular, 
as far as I remember, one for a ‘ History of the Darker Ages.’ 

“ He was passionately fond of music, good-natured and affable, 
warm in his friendships and visionary in his pursuits ; and, as long 
as I knew him, very temperate in his eating and drinking. He was 
of moderate stature, of light and clear complexion, with grey eyes, 
so very weak at times, as hardly to bear a candle in the room; and 


_ often raising within him apprehensions of blindness. 


“With an anecdote respecting him while at Magdalen College, I 
shall close my letter. It happened one afternoon, at a tea visit, 
that several intelligent friends were assembled at his rooms to 
enjoy each other’s conversation, when in comes a member of a cer- 
tain college (Hampton, the translator of Polybius), as remarkable 
at that time for his brutal disposition as for his good scholarship ; 
who, though he met with a circle of the most peaceable people in 
the world, was determined to quarrel; and, though no man said a 
word, lifted up his foot and kicked the tea-table, and all its con- 
tents, to the other end of the room. Our poet, though of a warm 
temper, was so confounded at the unexpected downfall, and so 
astonished at the unmerited insult, that he took no notice of the 
aggressor, but getting up from his chair, calmly began picking up 
the slices of bread and butter, and the fragments of his china, 
repeating very mildly, 

‘ Luvenias etiam disjecti membra poeta.’ 
(The poet's scattered members shall be found ) 


“Tam, your very humble servant, 
«vy» 

The next, and no less curious, though less affecting information, 
is that from Mr Ragsdale, the tradesman in Bond Street :— 

“ His father” says Mr Ragsdale “ was not the manufacturer of 
hats but the vender. He lived ina genteel style at Chichester ; and, 
I think, filled the office of Mayor more than once ; he was pompous 
in his manner, but at his death he left his affairs rather embarrassed. 
Colonel Martin, his wife’s brother, greatly assisted his family, and 
supported Mr William Collins at the university, where he stood fora 
fellowship, which, to his great mortification, he lost,and which was his 
reason for quitting that place, at least that was his pretext. But he 
had other reasons ; he was in arrears to his bookseller, his tailor, and 
other tradesmen. But I believe, a desire to partake of the dissipa- 
tion and gaiety of London was his principal motive. Colonel 


* Upon this passage, an indignant remark is made by Sir Egerton 
Brydges :—** The vulgarity and narrow-mindedness of this last paragraph 
filled me with indignation and contempt. In a selfish point of view, Col- 
lins might, unquestionably, have done better by binding himself to the 
trammels of a profession, but would he have been more an honour to his 
friends and an ornament to his country? Are the fruits of genius he left 
behind no ornament or use to bis country? Professional men, for the 
most part, live for themselves, and not for the world. Who now remembers 
Lord Camden, Lord Thurlow, Lord Rosslyn, Lord Kenyon, Lord Ellen- 





mall the dissipation of Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and the playhouses ; 


borough, or a hundred episcopal or medical characters, all rich, and famous 
in their day ?"” 
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Martin was at this time with his regiment ; and Mr Payne, a near | 
relation, who had the management of the colonel’s affairs, had | 
likewise a commission to supply the Collinses with small sums of | 
money. The colonel was the more sparing in this order, having 
suffered considerably by Alderman Collins, who*had formerly been | 
his agent, and forgetting that his wife’s brother’s cash was not his 
own, had applied it to his own use. When Mr William Collins 
came from the university, he called on his cousin Payne, gaily 
dressed, and with a feather in his hat, at which his relation expressed 
surprise, and told him his appearance was by no means that of a 
. young man who had not a single guinea he could call his own. This 
gave him great offence: but remembering his sole dependence for 
subsistence was in the power of Mr Payne, he concealed his resent- 
me..t; yet could not refrain from speaking freely behind his back, 
and saying he thought him a d—d dull fellow; though indeed this 
was an epithet he was pleased to bestow on every one who did not 
think as he would have them. His frequent demands for a supply 
obliged Mr Payne to tell him he must pursue some other line of life, 
for he was sure Colonel Martin would be displeased with having 
done so much. This resource being stopped, forced him to set 
about some work, of which his “ History of the Revival of Learning” 
was the first, and for which he printed proposals (one of which [ 
have), and took the first subscription money from many of his par- 
ticular friends. The work was begun, but soon stood still. Dr 
Johnson and Dr Langhorne are mistaken when they say the 
“Translation of Aristotle’ was never begun; I know the 
contrary, for some progress was made in both, but most in 
the latter. From the freedom subsisting between us, we took 
the liberty of saying anything to each other. I one day re- 
proached him with idleness ; when, to convince me my censure was | 
unjust, he showed me many sheets of his “ Translation of Aris- 
totle,” which he said he had so fully employed himself about, as to 
prevent him calling on many of his friends so frequently as he used 
to do. Soon after this, he engaged with Mr Manby, a bookseller on 
Ludgate hill, to furnish him some lives for the Biographia Britan- 
nica, which Manby was then publishing. He shewed me some of 
the lives in embryo; but I do not recollect that any of them came 
to perfection. To raise a present subsistence he set about writing 
his odes; and having a general invitation to my house, he frequently 
passed whole days there, which he employed in writing them, and 
as frequently burning what he had written, after reading them to 
me: many of them, which pleased me, | struggled to preserve, but 
without effect ; for, pretending he would alter them, he got them 
from me, and thrust them into the fire. He was an acceptable 
companion everywhere ; and, among the gentlemen who loved him 
for a genius, I may reckon the Doctors Armstrong, Barrowby, and 
Hill. Messrs Quin, Garrick, and Foote, who frequently took his | 
opinion on their pieces before they were seen by the public. He 
was particularly noticed by the geniuses who frequented the Bed- 
ford and Slaughter’s Coffee-houses. From his knowledge of Garrick 
he had the liberty of the scenes and green-room, where he made 
diverting observations on the vanity and false consequence of that 
class of people ; and ‘his manner of relating them to his particular 
friends was extremely entertaining. In this manner he lived, with 
and upon his friends, until the death of Colonel Martin, who left 
that fortune he died possessed of unto him and his two sisters. I 
fear I cannot be certain as to dates, but believe he left the university 
in the year 43. Some circumstances I recollect make me almost 
certain a was in London that year; but I will not be so certain of 
the time he died, which I did not hear of till long after it happened. 
When his health aad faculties began to decline, he went to France, 
and after to Bath, in hope his health might be restored, but without 
success. I never saw him after his sister removed him from 
M‘Donald’s madhouse at Chelsea to Chichester, where he soon 
sunk into a deplorable state of idiotism, which, when I was told, 
shocked me exceedingly; and, even now, the remembrance of a man 
for whom I had a particular friendship, and in whose company | 
have passed so many pleasant happy hours, gives me a severe shock. 
Since it is in consequence of your own request, Sir, that I write 
this long farrago, I expect you will overlook all inaccuracies, 
I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 
Joun RaGspare, 

“ Mr Williara Hymers, Queen’s College, Oxford.” 

This Mr Hymers was preparing an edition of the poet, the public 
cation of which was prevented by death. 


France in 1829-30. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 8vo. —|coutinued.} 

Tue Bovutevarps.—Having refused all invitations, we gave our- 
selves up one Sunday evening to the chances of the Boulevards, 
without rudder or compass. “ dur Boulevards,’ was the mot 
@ordre. “ Des Invalids ?” asked our coachman, with an ironical 
smile. 

“ Comme vous voulez,” we replied, and his volition took us to the 
Boulevards Italiens, which he crept through as if by stealth, as far 
as the site of the once fantastic gardens of the author of Figaro, in 
the Faubourg St Antoine, then back again. It was in retracing our 
steps that we paused to make various stations, as the splendid 
moving spectacle before us induced. We observed that many of 
the cheap spectacles, that amused us so much when we were last in 
France had disappeared. Even Bobeche and his friend Paillase, 
the moving theatre of Polichinelle, the religious mysteries dra- 
matized, and the shews and temples of vulgar amusement, more | 
fitted for the éretaur of the times of the house of Valois than for 


the present age, were no longer to be seen. The whole bourgeoisie 
of Paris, in their Sunday toilet, were recreating on the Boulevards, 
Friends, lovers, and families of many generations, were gathered 
round bands of ambulatory musicians, and listened to the com. 
positions of Rossini, Caraffa, Pacini, and Auber. Hundreds and 
thousands were seated on chairs and benches, in front of the 
countless and always brilliantly lighted coffee-houses, whose 
splendid mirrors reflect back the light, almost as refulgent as the 
setting sun, which was throwing its last tints on the tops of the 
lofty trees above us. Many were reading the journals, either to 
themselves or to their wives and friends; others were conversing 
with great earnestness. There was over all an air of sobriety, 
(1 had almost said of gravity,) but still of great social enjoyment: 
nor was there one instance of this scandalous and brawling inebriety 
that must always attend a pharisaical observance of the sabbath, 
such as in England closes against the lower classes all the means of 
innocent and wholesome amusement. The narrow and odious 
view of the divine attributes, which leads to our false and illiberal 
policy of interfering with men’s private judgments in matters of 
religion, and which clothes our conceptions of duty with a cloud of 
gloom and moroseness, are not alone to blame on this point. 

Much as the upper classes are given to this semi-civilized serious. 
ness, they are still more aristocratical, and the legislative gauging 
of the pleasures of the people, and the hypocritical cry of scandal at 
their noisy cheerfulness and amusements, are more attributed toa 
prevalent disdain of the mob, anda total want of sympathy with 
humanity, (when placed within the limited circle of don ton, and of 
what is called respectability), than to zeal for religion— Vol. I. 
p. 397, 

FLOWERS AND Booxs.—“ Des fleurs, et des livres. Voila tout ce 
quit fuut a ma vie!” said the heroic Madame Roland, whose tastes 
were as simple as her mind was sublime. I believe there is no 
other place where such tastes are so well supplied,—where flowers 
and books are so abundant, and so cheaply and so readily obtained 
as at Paris. A book and bouquet are the common necessaries of 
life there; and the purest of sensual and intellectual pleasures 
are enjoyed alike by the highest and lowest classes, are here within 
the reach of all. Every street has its stalls of fresh flowers and its 
stands of cheap editions ; and violets and Voltaire are to be had at 
a price, that would in London searcely buy a primer or a primrose. 
—P. 519. 

Pusiic Garpens. AN Eventinac IN THE Cuamps ELyseEs.— 
Among the many pleasures which offer themselves in Paris, those 
afforded by its numerous and beautiful public gardens, are, perhaps, 
the cheapest and best. The gardens of Tivoli, the Luxemberg, the 
Tuileries, the Jardins des Plantes, (1 had almost added the Pre la 
Chaise) the Champs Elysées, the Bois de Boulogne, the gardens 
and grounds of the many royal villas in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the capital, exercise a beneficial influence not only on the 
health and enjoyment, but also on the character and temperament 
of the citizens of Paris. The taste for out-of-doors amusement 
thus engendered, by turning the public from an habitual indulgence 
of artificial excitements, must favour that chary and elastic tempe- 
rament which developes intellect, promotes an expansive courtesy, 
and gives a habit of good breeding. The common people, always 
in the presence of nature, are more awakened aud alert than the 
miserable citizen, of another country, who perpetually pent up in 
narrow streets, or between the four walls of a tap-room where he 
is besotted with intoxicating liquors, has neither food for mental 
exercise, nor organs in a state fitted for apprehension nor reflec- 
tion. 

Strolling out one evening, in the interval between coffee at home 
and assembly at Madame W.’s, we turned into the Champs Elysées, 
where we were joined by that accomplished and excellent Italian, 
the elder U ni. Chance could not have thrown in our way a 
more desirable companion to share the dolee fur niente of the sim- 
plicity of genius, with its enthusiasm, and that love of nature, and 
sympathy with humanity, under all its aspects of enjoyment, which 
are so blended in the highly organized, distinguish this elegant 
writer and amiable man. It was a warm, moonlight evening, suc- 
ceeding to a sultry day—a night made expressly for ice and Italian 
reminiscences. So, after sauntering up the allée, and some bows 
of recognition received and returned, we agreed to adjourn to 
an illuminated glacier, and took our chairs accordingly, with- 
out the fear of fashion before our eyes, to interrupt our frolic, or 





'embitter our enjoyment. In a moment, one of the flying Mercuries 
~ . > . iw] 


of the Temple (vulgo, & gargon, or waiter) was before us with his 
carte & la main; and, having ordered the necessary quantum of ices, 
iced-water, and biscuits, to entitle us to the best seats, we gave our- 
selves up without reserve to “the genius of the place.’’ 

A little Luchese, with his squirrel, hearing us talk Italian, claimed 
the rites of compatriotship with you,—for himself, and for his povera 
festia, and added two very singular figures to our group, which was 
gradually increased by twenty others, all equally odd and charace 
teristic in their way. The pavilion, lighted up under the shadow 
of lofty trees, formed the background of this animated picture. In 
front, was a band of Italian performers and singers, male and 
female: the harps and guitars, played by the latter, while the violins 
and violoncellos were attributed to the former. The music was 
chiefly Rossini’s, and was executed with that feeling which is never 
wanting in the natives of Italy, however rude may be the mere 
mechanical part of their execution. Most of the little orchestra 
joined in singing, at intervals, concerted pieces, from the “ Barbiere,” 
** Cenerentola,’ “ Gazza Ladra.” The aristocratical part of the 
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“ audience (such, namely, as could afford a chair and a sorbet), were 
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in the front ranks, while the light from the pavilion fell on a multi- 
tudinous circle of humbler amateurs, which extending backwards, 
till the mooubeams only, playing between the tunes, just tinged the 
remoter figures, and give relief to their elevated heads and anxious 
faces. Immediately near us, stood a group of workmen, who had 
apparently just left their daily labours at the Are de Triomphe, and 
were loitering home to some remote faubourg, when arrested here 
by “the magic of sweet sounds.” Salvator Rosa never sketched 
more picturesque figures. Their red or black caps, worn on one | 
side of the head; their white sleeves, rolled half way up their arms, 
which were folded in the attitude that intense pre-occupation loves 
to take, and which is always so graphic; and the leathern aprons | 
tucked up on one side, gave them a sort of Lazeroni look and air, 

very foreign to their industrious habits and active pursuits. One | 
of them was accompanied by his wife, a handsome young woman, 

with a dress which Teniers would have delighted to paint. She 

had an infant asleep upon her bosom, and a little boy by the hand, | 
and she leaned against the shoulder of her husband, as intently 
listening as himself to sounds, with which both were evidently 
delighted. Other auditors of the same description, all equally 
orderly and attentive, were scattered round, and a silence prevailed 
in this heterogeneous assembly, which it would be impossible to 
command in a London or Dublin drawing-room, even though 
Pasta’s divine voice were a motive to compel it. A remarkable | 
looking old lady, neatly dressed, with a veil thrown back from her 

pale and withered features, was selling ‘ plaisirs,” and little 4onnes 

aventures. ler voice was musical, and her manner striking. She 

stood without the circle, and offered us her basket with a suppli- 

eating nod. A French gentleman, who had discovered and joined 

us, asked, “ Do you remember the ‘ veiled lady,’ who usec to sing, 

some fifteen years ago, after nightfall, in the Rue Vivienne 7’ This 

is all that remains of her. You perceive that her esprite de dille- 

tante gets the better of her esprit de commerce, and that she is 

thinking more of Rossini than of selling her wares. 

A scene like {this, so replete with enjoyment, so instinct with 
propricty and decorum, bespeaks a people far advanced in genuine 
civilization. When will the porter and gin-drinking iwhabitants of 
London, will all its vice-suppressing autocrats, and Sunday-cru- 
sades against humble amusement, its fraudulent pretences to mora- 
lity, and its canting boast of religion, exhibit such a cheering spec- 
tacle of national felicity—aye, and of national virtue too, as is pre- 
sented in the evening amusements of the Champs Elysées ?— 
Vol. Hi. pp. 272—280. 


PLeasures or tHE PeopLe.—The hambler classes of the people 
of Paris this day thronged the Jardin des Plantes, tor which there 
is much faciliiy ia procuring tickets of admission, as for all such 
establishments in France. It was a jour de fetes, and tradespeople | 
and artisans had come here to pass it worthily, by studying the 
Creator in his works, thus collected from far remote climates and 
regions, for their instruction and benefit. Curiosity, indulged with 
order; surprise, expressed with nuiveté; information, sought with 
zeal,—such were the traits of manners obvious in the exterior de- 
portment of the miscellaneous crowds (among which were many | 
military subalterns) who wandered in harmless admiration through 
parterres of the most precious plants and flowers, or paced the galle- 
nes of its unrivalled Museum, with noiseless steps and whispered ob- 
servations.......Llaving visited the Bibliotheque du Roi, several days 
consecutively, to make extracts from particular books, 1 always 
observed a common soldier seated opposite me, and similarly occu- 
pied; he had one of the finest heads Lever beheld; he was occa- 
sionally joined by one of his comrades, occupied in another room 
like himself. If such be a “ specimen of the French army, let 
those who count upon the blind obedience of a brute military force, 
look to‘it.”—P. 460. 


PigaucT te Brun, tne Frexcn Novetist.—I expressed a wish 
thathe would seon make the dull world langh once more. He 
replied with a sigh “at seventy-five years of age, we neither 
laugh ourselves, nor male others laugh. And yet,” he continued, 
“Tremember laughing very heartily during the whole rapid com- 


‘ 


position of my novel of L’ufan du Curnival ; because it was a 
vivid sketch of many of my town-fellows of Calais, who, [I was 
aware, would recognize themselves, The fault T find with Walter 
Scott is, that he neither makes me laugh nor cry enough. His 
eroes, tov, are poor creatures. The whole is fine scene painting: 
but Fielding! I dare not trust myself to speak of him. It is not 
admiration ; it is idolatry that I feel for Fielding.” 

Upon this, as upon other occasions, | observed that a flash of 
spirit was followed in Le Brun by a sort of melancholy abstraction ; 
and I afterwards learned, that the persecutions he had suffered 
from the government had made a considerable alteration in his 
naturally gay disposition. —P. 474. 


SPLENDOUR OF THE Lapies at THE Court or Henri 1V.—At 
the baptism of the son of Madame de Sourdis (in 1594), Gabrielle 
@Estrees wore a dress of black satin, so ornamented with pearls 
and precious stones, that she could scarcely move under its weight. 
She had also a handkerchief embroidered for her, to be worn in a | 
ballet, for which she engaged to pay nineteen hundred crowns! | 
And such was the influence of this example on the women of | 
Paris, that they ornamented even their shoes with jewels.—Journal | 
@? Henri IV. Vw comparison with this what are the embroidered | 
handkerchiefs of our modern belles ? 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





HAYMARKET. 
The new drama in three acts, called Ambition, or Marie Mignot, 
which was brought out at this theatre last night, is taken from a piece, 
which is said to have been making a great noise at Paris, and is 
called in the newspapers historical. We regret that we have not 
been able to meet with the original, which would have enabled us 


| to say whether or no it has any further connexion with history than 


we are at present aware of, and how far the English adaptation is 
more or less meritorious. We recognized our old acquaintance 
Mignot, the cook of Boileau, and Ninon’s fair friend Marion (here 
called Ariette) de Lorme; but the historical character of the 
remainder, if any, is new to us; and we have not Sevigné and 
others at hand to refer to. 

The three acts contain three distinct portions of the lives of the 
parties concerned, and between each act a lapse of ten years is sup- 
posed to take place. In the first act we are introduced to the 


tavern of Af, Mignot, (Farren) whose neice Marie, (Miss F. H. 


KeLLy) a great coquet and ambitious, is doubtful whether she" shall 
marry Lagurdie (Vixinc) whom she prefers, or M. Modeau, an 
old lawyer, who can make her rich and give her a carriage. The 
worthy cook is not so rich but his niece is a laundress, a trade 
which is here said to have been the original one of Marion de 
Lorme; and Marion or rather Ariette (Mrs Giover) is introduced 
“a lady of a certain character,” who is at once contemned and 
envied by Marie for the life she leads and the carriage she 
is enabled to ride in. Ariette, who discerns the ambitious temper 
of Marie and loves to mortify it, vexes her with a series of orders 
and complaints about a dress; and, partly in a fit of pique at this 
annoyance, and partly won by the eloquent arithmetic of Mons. 
Modeau, Marie, though she has just promised her hand to Lagar- 
die, bestows it suddenly on the old lawyer. The rejected lover, 
unaware of his misfortune, comes in, and to his horror, and her 
confusion, encounters her about to depart for her carriage in a 
bridal dress. Marie is touched at the moment, but a new taunt 
from Ariette sets her ambitious blood mounting, and with a lofty 
presentation of her hand to the attorney, she marches forth, leaving 
the poor lover’s happiness and the curtain falling together. 

In the second act, after the first lapse of ten years, we find 
Madame Modeau a widow, and the Marquis de Dinot, a field-mar- 
shal (Tuompson), seeking her hand. This the lady is the more 
willing to accept, because the Marquis is intimate with Ariette, who 
affects to do what she likes with him; but a difficulty is thrown in 
the way of the union by the King, who does not like his field- 
marshal to marry a laundress; the field-marshal makes the’, lady 
very indignant, by doubting whether he can sacrifice for her love 
a blue ribbon which he looks for in the event of his behaving like a 
good boy; and Lagardie, who has pursued the law for her sake, 
coming back to renew his addresses, is played off by?the 
heartless coquette upen the  Marquis’s jealousy, till the 
latter resolves upon sacrificing his ribbon, and poor Lagardie is 
dismissed by a Marchioness. In this act is a scene ‘admirably 
contrived between Arieite and the old Cook, now calamitously 
advanced from his kitchen to be a gentleman-usher. In order to 
get rid of the visits of Ariette, Marie commissions Mignot to let her 
understand that they are no longer welcome; and in order to dis- 
pense with Mignot at the same time, Ariette has the same cue 
given hor, against her will, to dismiss the cook. The two parties 
go through a ludicrous piece of equivoque, each endeavouring to 
break the matter tenderly to the other, and fancying from their 
remarks, that they comprehend it, till each is suddenly undeceived. 

he second ten years having elapsed, and the curtain of the third 
act drawing up, the old cook, grown much older in appearance and 
mystified in memory, steps forward in grand costume, the major- 
domo of a King. This is Casimir, the abdicated Monarch of 
Poland, who made his appearance in the first act as one of the 
patrons of the beautiful Marie, and who has now opened to her the 
hopes of a throne by a promise of making her his wife; for the 
Marshal is dead, and Marie is the Monarch’s friend. To the 
attainment of this object, by persuading him to remount his throne, 
all the energies of the woman are directed: an ambassador comes 
from Sweden, a power whose favour she looks for: they meet, and 
Marie recognizes in Field-marshal Count Lagardie, her old lover, 
who has become a soldier in the forlorn hope of making an impres- 
sion upon her, has risen to his rank in Sweden, and who still loves 
her though not with his old ardour. Habit and a loving heart 
have been so strong in him, that he has even rejected a princess for 
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her sake. The proud woman is affected, but ambition still pre- | 


_ CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


vails, and she rejects him with the intelligence that she is affianced 
toaking. The king however, old and tired of the world, does not 
chuse to accept the offers of his allies for replacing him on the 
throne: Marie tries all her powers, but in vain: she begins to 
fear she shall not succeed, and with an overwhelming impudence 
endeavours to retain the chance of an union with Lagardie, who 
has now become Viceroy of Livonia, should her projects fail. The 
Count’s love is by this time wearied out. He rejects her: the king 
goes into retirement; and the miserable woman, who sees the man 
she preferred become a sort of king, and about to marry a princess, 
musters up a proud despair, and orders her carriage off to the Car- 
melites. She faints in the endeavour into the arms of her atten- 
dants, and the curtain drops. 

We must not forget, that in this last act, Ariette de Lorme makes 
her appearance, old, poor, and hysterical, with tears of misery in 
her eyes at one moment, but still laughing at her sister-washer- 
woman, the next. The Marchioness triumphs over her as well as 
she can, but the king finally relieves her, and the piece ends with 
the intimation, that although improvidence and dissipation are 
very bad things for a woman’s character and bring her into a fright- 
ful state of degradation, nothing is so bad as hard-heartedness and 
a selfish will. 

The first two acts of this piece are by far the best. The dia- 
logue in them is sprightlier, and the situations more piquant, than 
in the third act. The intellect of it seems to grow old with the 
parties, though still a considerable degree of interest is kept up ; 
but towards the close, a good deal of lopping would be judicious. 
Perhaps it will have been given by the time it is repeated. The 
game of ambition is too long and too violently played. But there 
is great interest in the earlier scenes: it is revived with effect more 
or less throughout: there are many smart turns and acceptable 
political allusions in the dialogue, all of which the audience highly 
enjoyed. The gorgeous dresses of the court of Louis XIV. are not 
unworthy of being mentioned, as increasing the interest of the 


scenes, particularly those of the women,—the heroine’s rising in | 


grandeur from act to act, from white satin to yellow, and from 
yellow to the most magnificent red velvet. Mrs. GLover in the 
second act is also beautifully dressed, in the style of the Ninons 


and Marion de Lormes; and she performed. excellently well | 


throughout, both in her taunting scenes, and her touching ones. 
We hardly know whether it is the best kind of praise for Miss F. H. 
KEL y, to say that we have not yet seen her in any part that suited 
her so well. Her arrogant and hard-featured style was perhaps 


scarcely varied enough, but the one engrossing idea of the charac- | 


ter may have demanded little else. Farren was excellent 
throughout, particularly in the diminution of his strength as he 
grew old, and the dim perplexity of regret with which he thought 
of his new fineries and his old soups. The head of the old cook 
is pleasantly haunted to the last with dishes and bills of fare. 


We thought, when Boileau was first spoken of, that we were | 


going to have something more about the French wits. Mignot, in 
speaking of his quarrel with the poet, identifies himself with the 
Mignot, whom Boileau mentions in his satires, and who was foolish 
enough, not as an advertisement, but an answer, to print retaliatory 
verses upon the poet’s jests on him, in the papers that wrapped his 
confectionary. He found at last that the jests did him good, and 
became reconciled to those dreadful puffs. 

Marion de Lorme was a kind of wilder and coarser Ninon, 
and is represented as such in the play. The morale of the piece 
is French throughout, and modern French ; but there is something 
at the bottom of it that contains a good lesson, however startling, 
and the audience seemed to think so. 
when the curtain fell, but the applause was reiterated and over- 
whelming. vm 





Tue Kine anp THe Consuror.—An Irish conjuror and ventrilo- 
quist, by the name of Ray, but who called himself“ Le Sieur Ray,” to 
blarney his countryman, (though he spoke a brogue thick enough 
to have cut with a knife, as Bowles used to say,) sailed into port 
with us, and divided the market. He cleared more by one evening’s 
exhibition than we by three—and won fifty pounds besides, by 
swimming over a river with a rope about his waist. This was the 
impudent dog (the act evidenced his origin) who, exhibiting before 
their late Majesties, refused to perform his grand deception till the 
Queen said cockalorum, in which he pretended the charm consisted. 
Her Majesty —— the word either difficult or indelicate, and 
declined; but the King was so bent upon the great astonishment, 
that he turned round to her good-naturedly,—and_said,—* Say 
cockalorum, Charlotte—say 3 cockalorum.”—Bernard’s Retrospec- 
trons. 





ATLER. 





De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis.—OLD Savina. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 





[As our readers have now begun to send their communications to this 
department of our paper, or in other and better words, to chat with us, 
it will in future be more abundant. ] 
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A Narvurat Mistake.—A girl seeing it written over inn doors 
Good stabling and an ordinary on Sundays,” thought that the 
stabling was good on week-days, but only ordinary on the sabbath. 





A_ ftew hisses were heard | 


| Mortar Goop Benerits or Marrimony.—A lady meeting a girl 
| who had lately left her service, enquired * Well, Mary! where do 
| you live now ?”—* Please ma’am,” replied the girl, with a curtsey, 
|“ T don’t live now—I’m married.” 

Bown Mor or La Faverre.—General Sebastiani, talking to him 
of the old and new nobility, asked, “ Do you not think, General, as 
I do, that a fusion between them would be very desirable ?’—“ Oh 
no doubt,” said La Fayette, ” very desirable; but it should be 
| complete ; there must be evaporation.” —Lady Morgan. 


Eneuisu Latin.—A gentleman, dining at a friend’s, requested to 
be helped to a potatoe, “ That,’’ said the friend, “ I think you will 
find very good and mealy.””>—*“ Thank you,” replied the guest, tasting 
| it “ it can’t be melior (better).”’? There is something analogous to 
|this joke in the humorous translation of the word ladder by 
| adolescentior (adolescens being lad.) 


| 
} 


Brewinc Cannon.—A Spanish gentleman of Irish extraction, 
coming into England, and reading the language though he did not 
| speak it, saw as he passed through Knightsbridge, the words “ Can- 
| non Brewhouse” on the well known house of that name, with a 
cannon over it for a sign. He concluded, that in England the 
founding of cannon was called brewing; and noted it as such in his 
common-place book. 

The same gentleman, seeing Nursery Gardens written up, thought 
| to himself, “ What a fine people are these English! They send 
| their children out in the morning to breathe the fresh air, with their 
| ! Philosophical and thinking 


| 
j 
| 
| 


| nurses, amidst trees and flowers! 
| people !” 

| ZeaL ror Correctness.—A gentleman asking the way to a Mr 
| Vaughan’s, was proceeding in the direction pointed out, when he 
| heard his informant calling after him,—* Sir, Sir!” The gentleman 
stopped. “ His name,” added the lover of correctness, “ is 
| Waugan ; but they calls him Waun.’’ 

ALARMING Sequitur.—It is well known that those who go to 
church, in addressing the Deity, are constantly in the habit of say- 
ing from the book of Common Prayer: “ We have done those 
things which we ought not to have done, and have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done.”’ But Seneca says: “ Sapiens 
nihil facit quod non debet, et nihil praetermittit quod debet.” [A 
wise man does nothing which he ought not, and omits doing nothing 
which he ought.] Accdrding to Seneca, therefore, no wise man 
goes to church! 


Lamai relates in his Lathaif, or Pleasantries, that a Musul 
preacher declaiming one day against benk (a sort of opium) was so 
| much carried away by his enthusiasm, that a paper of that drug, 
which he was accustomed to use pretty liberally, fell from his bosom 
into the midst of his auditors. The preacher, without losing his 
countenance, or manifesting the least surprise, immediately ex- 
claimed, “ Behold that enemy, that demon of which I speak ; the 
force of my words has terrified him even to flight. Take care that 
| in quitting me, he throws not himself upon one of ye, and possess 
| ye.” —D’ Herbelot—{ Similar stories are told of friars.] 


France AND ENGLAND.—A bronze medal has been struck in 
Paris, in commemoration of the glorious events there, and of the 
interest that England has taken in them, The obverse represents 
| Liberty holding a laurel branch in the right hand, and a torch in 
the left. The cap of liberty, and various other patriotic emblems, 
are ranged on either side. Over the head are the words “ All 
Mankind are Brothers ;’ and underneath, “ Peace and Liberty.” 
On the reverse is a wreath, which encircles the words, “ Paris 27th, 
| 28th, and 29th of July, mpccexxx.” The wreath is bordered with 
the words, ‘The French People to the English Nation.’—[This is 
| the greatest compliment ever paid to the British people. We hope 
the time is not far distant, when it will cease to be the only one of 
the kind, and when medals of kings and conquerors will have 
become more curious than ever. In the state of things we contem- 
plate, how painfully absurd will look the heads of common-place 
arrogant individuals wreathed with laurel, and counterpoising the 
figure of a nation !] 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
G. L. S. is informed, that at present no arrangement of the kind he pro- 
poses, is in contemplation. 


The best answer we can make to the kindness of J. J. W. is to say, that 
he will be very useful to us. 
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